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A Greek Head from Alexandria. 

THERE has recently been placed on exhibition 
a head of late Greek workmanship, obtained in 
Egypt. Although it shows little originality and has 
some unevenness of treatment, the truly Greek charm 
of the face justifies its place in the collections of the 
Museum. 

Enough of the neck remains to show that the 
pose of the head resembles that of extant copies 
from the Aphrodite of Cnidos, /. e., the body is 
bent somewhat forward and toward the spectator's 
left, while the head is raised and inclined toward 
the right. The hair is parted well down on the 
forehead and carried back in loose wavy locks, con- 
fined by a stephane; behind the head it is gath- 
ered in a curiously conventionalized knot (cf. an 
Aphrodite in the Louvre, Reinach, Recueil de 
tetes antiques pi. 167). The face contracts be- 
low in simple, almost hard, lines to the small chin, 
(cf. the Sabouroff head in Berlin, Die Sammlung 
Sabouroff, Taf. vii). A curious difference be- 
tween the two eyes (and eyebrows) may be noted 
in this as in many heads from the fourth century on. 
The lack of emphasis on the lower lid and perhaps, 
also, the prolonged hollow under the eyes, may 
be traced back to the fourth century. Unfortun- 
ately the nose is missing. The lips, slightly curved 



in a dreamy smile, reinforce the impression produced 
by the distant look of the eyes. In general the head 
is interesting in that an artist who was thoroughly 
familiar with the complex possibilities of later Greek 
art has apparently aimed at the production of a 
head with the ideal simplicity of an earlier age. 

Nothing in the face suggests an Aphrodite, nor 
does one see the alert life of Artemis. The steph- 
ane, however, indicates a goddess, perhaps a 
youthful Hera. Her head slightly lowered she 
looks out over her worshippers, not intent on their 
needs but with benign spirit in which they may 
trust. If the head was not made for a temple 
statue, it still reflects the religious spirit of earlier art. 



Early Japanese Color Prints. 

THERE are now on exhibition in the south 
wall case of the large Japanese Room a 
number of early color prints ranging in date from 
1637 to 1770. 

These prints were produced in response to a 
popular demand caused by new social and eco- 
nomic conditions, and stand apart from the direct 
line of Japanese pictorial development. Up to the 
latter part of the sixteenth century artists had 
worked only for the church and the court, their 
themes being either religious, philosophical, or con- 
nected with the history and romance of the no- 
bility. As in Italy at the time of the Renaissance, 
every monastery had its monk painters, and every 
prince, spiritual or lay, his group of masters living 
and working in his palace and for his glory. Again 
as in the case of Italy, the various princes and noble 
families were almost constantly at war with one 
another, each striving to obtain the sovereign power 
always nominally held by the emperor. 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century all 
this became changed. Nobunaga and after him 
Hideyoshi and Iyeyasu subdued and brought under 
restraint these turbulent aristocrats, and for two 
hundred and fifty years the descendants of Iyeyasu 
ruled the country in peace with the title of Shogun, 
or Generalissimo. Hideyoshi was a man of extra- 
ordinary ability, who, though sprung from the hum- 
blest stock, was ultimately, as Kuambaku, or pre- 
mier, able to reward his generals with broad lands 
and patents of nobility, a course likewise pursued 
by Iyeyasu after he obtained the Shogunate. At 
the demand of this new nobility, composed largely 
of men who had risen from the people, the artists 
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of the old school turned their skill and knowledge 
of technique to the delineation of contemporary 
popular life, and thus founded the so-called Ukiyoe 
school of painting. 

Hideyoshi's inordinate ambition was to conquer 




A Fujiuoara nobleman attended by his servant 
Hishikawa Moronubu, 1637-1714 

Corea and China. For this purpose he late in life 
dispatched a vast army, which, however, was re- 
called after his death with its object still but half 
accomplished. Among other institutions founded 
by Iyayasu was a public school system whereby 
every one in Japan was encouraged to learn read- 
ing and writing. The samurai or warrior class, 
now that they had little to occupy their time beside 
attending their over-lords on ceremonial occasions, 
asked for illustrated novels and plays similar to 
those of the Ming revival in China with which they 
had become familiar during Hideyoshi's expedition. 
In response to this demand, there shortly arose in 
Japan a numerous and witty group of novelists and 
dramatic writers who brought their works to the 
Ukiyoe artists for illustration, thus drawing the latter 
into the field of block printing, hitherto restricted 
almost entirely to the use of the church. 

In preparing these prints the artist drew his design 
on thin, semi-transparent paper, which the engraver 
pasted face downwards upon a cherry block, cut 



with the grain, not, as is our custom, across it. 
(Later it became the habit, where exceptionally 
fine or intricate work was desired, to insert in the 
primary block secondary blocks of harder wood, or 
even ivory, cut across the grain.) If the design 
thus treated was not sufficiently clear, 
the paper was moistened and carefully 
rubbed down until it became so. The 
engraver then followed with a sharp knife 
the outline of the brush strokes and 
afterwards gouged and chiselled away 
the intervening portions of the block, 
which was now ready to pass into the 
hands of the printer. At first only one 
block was used, and the black and white 
prints made from it colored by hand, but 
before long the art of chromo-xylography 
was introduced from China and addi- 
tional blocks made from pulls of the first, 
a separate one for each color desired. 
In printing, the colors were applied 
with a flat brush and gradations in 
depth effected, if wished for, by rub- 
bing off some of the pigment with a 
cloth. Sheets of thin paper moistened 
to an exact degree were then placed 
upon the block and the impression rub- 
bed off by means of a leather or cloth 
covered rope disk about which were 
wrapped the sheaths which enfold 
young bamboo plants. Although the 
designer sometimes made rudimentary 
notes for the colors to be used, that is, 
" blue here, red here,'* the selection of 
the particular quality of the " blue " or 
" red " lay with the printer, to whose 
refined judgment in these matters is 
due much of the charm possessed by 
Japanese color prints. In many cases 
indeed the selection of the colors was 
left entirely to the printer, while in others 
he improved upon the original selection in sub- 
sequent editions. 

In subject the block prints of the Ukiyoe school 
covered a wide field. Beside motives from novels 
and the theatre, they included popularized ver- 
sions of the No or classical court opera, in which 
mythical or historic episodes in the life of some 
hero of ancient days were presented through a 
Buddhistic interpretation, portraits of celebrated 
geisha and of beauties of the Yoshiwara, illustra- 
tions of bird life, animal life, fish life, and plant life, 
of celebrated places and events, current happenings, 
customs, and fashions ; in short, the whole panorama 
of life in Vanity Fair. 

The exhibition is composed of the following 
prints: 

Beginning at the right end of long wall case — 
Section 41. Hishikawa Morunobu, 1637- 
1714: 

1 . Black, illustration showing a noble attended 
by a servant bea.ing a lantern 
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2. Black, roughly colored by hand : actress in 
a male part. 

Shortly after this time women were forbidden to 
appear on the stage. 

3. Black, roughly colored by hand : a gay 
street crowd. 

Section 40. Torii Kiyonobu, 1 664- 1 729 : 

1. Black, colored by hand (partially with 
lacquer) : actor taking the part of a Komuso or 
member of a sect of wondering monk musicians. 

2. Black, colored by hand (partially with 
lacquer) : actor in a female role. 

3. Black and two colors : six celebrated actors 
of the day in male and female roles. 

4. Black, roughly colored by hand : young 
actor taking the part of a girl. 

Section 39. Torii Kiyomasu, 1679-1 762 : 
1 . Black, colored by hand : two women dancing, 
one as a samurai, has two pipes stuck in her girdle 
for swords ; the other holds above her head as a 
banner a love letter fastened to a pipe. 



2. Black, roughly colored by hand : Tartar 
feats of horsemanship (perhaps in some circus). 

3. Black and two colors (the towel about the 
head of the standing figure has the two colors super- 
posed) : a scene from the play Eboshivri (the black 
cap seller). 

4. Black : scene from the play Mogusauri (the 
moxa seller). 

Section 38. Okumura Masanobu, 1693-1768: 

1 . Black illustration (color probably applied by 
some child), showing the demon servants of the 
Shuten Doji, a giant ogre eventually slain by the 
hero Raiko, bearing away a captive maiden. 

2. Black illustration (color probably applied by 
some child), showing Tamuramaru repelling from 
the shores of Lake Biwa an incursion of demons. 

This legend was probably founded upon some 
attack by the Northern Aino or hairy aborigines 
of Japan. 

3. Black and two colors, other colors applied 
by hand : tea-house scene by the Sumida River. 





An actor in a female role 

Hand colored ; partially with lacquer 

Torii Kiyonobu, 1664-1729 



The actor Segawa Kifyunojo 

as the Spirit of the Quail riding on a storl^ 

Torii Kiyotsune, 1720-1760 
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4. Black, colored by hand : a young noble 
with a falcon. 

Section 37. Ishikawa Toyonobu, 171 1-1 785 : 

1. Black and two colors: geisha in the 
dance of the three seasons, spring (cherry), autumn 
(maple), winter (willow). 

2. Black and three colors (white in dress pattern 
applied by hand) : scene from the play of Dojoji, 
in which figure a young monk and a princess. In 
a former birth the law of Karma decreed that the 
toad should be eaten by the snake, but accident pre- 
vented this consummation until the following human 
birth, when the princess, foiled in her attempts to 
secure the young monk as a lover, became through 
her fury a dragon. In this form she coiled herself 
about the great temple bell under which the young 
monk had sought refuge, and melting it by the 
heat of her wrathful passion, consumed her victim 
as preordained. A suggestion of the dragon's 
scales may be seen in the silvery diamond-shaped 
pattern of the princess's dress. 

3. Nishikawa Sukenobu, 1 67 1 - 1 75 I . Black, 
color applied by hand, showing in book form the 
occupations of women. 

4. Ishikawa Toyonobu, 1711-1785. Black 
and three colors : lady of the Kioto court. 

5 . Torii Kiyotada, circa 1 720- 1 760. Black, 
colored by hand : oiran (courtesan) with attendant. 

6. Torii Kiyoshige, circa 1 720-1 760. Black, 
colored by hand : theatrical scene, probably from 
the play Kitsune (fox) Tadanobu. 



Section 36. Torii Kiyotsune, circa 1 720- 1 760 . 

1 . Black and three colors : actor taking part of 
" the spirit of the quail.** 

2. Same as above, a different scene. 

3. Same as above, scene from another play. 

4. Same e^s above, scene from another play. 

Section 35. Torii Kiyohiro, circa 1 720- 1 760: 

1 . Black and two colors : an oiran. 

2. Black and three colors: actor dancing with 
a spear. 

The scabbard of the blade is decorated with the 
insignia of some chieftain. 

3. Black and two colors : actor in a female 
role in the play Shiwokumi (the salt gatherers). 

4. Black and two colors : man and women in 
the Manzai, a New Year's mask played from house 
to house. 

Section 34. Torii Kiyohiro, circa 1 720- 1 760 : 

1 . Black, colors and gold : oiran with attendant. 

2. Torii Kiyomitsu, 1735-1785. Black and 
two colors : oiran and geisha. 

3. Black and two colors : actor as Yuyagozen, 
a lady of the Taira period (late eleventh century), 
in the play of the same name. 

Section 33. Torii Kiyomitsu, 1 735-1 785 : 

1 . Black and two colors : geisha caught in a 
gale of wind. 

2 . Black and two colors : actor in role of 
Hodomaru. 

3. Okumura Toshinobu, circa 1740-1770. 





A printer at work 
From a book on Japanese Industries printed for the Imperial Department of the Interior, 1877 
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Black, colored by hand : girl seated on a Kotatsu 
(a covered brazier for cold weather). 

4. Black and two colors : a paper seller. 

Section 32. Hirose Shigenobu, unidentified ; 
probably another name used by Nishimura Shi- 
genobu, circa 1 740- 1 770 : 

1 . Black, color applied by hand : girl arranging 
her hair. 

2. Nishimura Shigenobu, circa 1740-1770. 
Black, color applied by hand : fashion plate with 
notes. 

3. Ishikawa Toy omasa. Black and two colors : 
boys playing at a daimyo's procession. F. G. C. 




' Celui-la, on peut le metire en liberie ; il n 'est plus dangereux ' 



Exhibition of Lithography. 

Print Rooms. 

THE exhibition shown in the Print Rooms 
was planned to commemorate the centenary of 
the birth of Honore Daumier,* the great French 
cartoonist, whose lithographic work is worthily 
represented in the Museum Collection. Born in 
the sunny south of France, Daumier migrated to 
Paris at an early age, and developed a fertile 
genius for the rendering of the world which sur- 
rounded him. An ardent republican, he threw 
himself with the vivacity of his southern tempera- 
ment into the memorable, thrilling contest which 
was waged by the illustrated press against the 
government of the " citizen king/' Louis Philippe. 
Exquisite pleasure awaits the student of French 
history who will delve into this world of political 
cartoons and follow the struggle carried on by a 
few resourceful brains, fertile in irony and biting 
satire, ever ready to pillory the unwelcome decrees 
of a hated administration. Punitive measures only 



* Honore Daumier. born in Marseilles, February 26, 1808, died near 
Paris. February II, 1879. 



sharpened their wits, and the struggle went on for 
five years (1830-35) ere these combative papers 
could be securely muzzled by the administration. 
What splendid mementos these times have left 
us ! The sturdy young printer, in " Liberty of 
the Press M (Case 40), defying all comers, seems 
an impersonation of Daumier himself. " Ne vous 
y frottez pas " is his bellicose warning. What 
consummate power of expression is shown in the 
feigned grief of Louis Philippe at the funeral of 
Lafayette (Case 44), and what fierce, though 
silent, accusation in those victims of political dis- 
turbances in the " Rue Transnonain " (Case 42). 
Forced to suspend his activity in political spheres, 
Daumier's observation, his keen sense 
of humor stood him in just as good 
stead when he turned to reveal in 
good natured laughter the foibles and 
oddities of his contemporaries, his 
neighbors in Parisian life. What gives 
zest to his fun, point to his jest, is the 
marvellous accuracy of pose and ges- 
ture. The fleeting expression is caught 
ere it changes, and retains for all time 
its amusing drollery and quaintness, be 
it the exasperation beyond words of 
an irascible parent or the nervousness 
of the policeman who is to muzzle a 
formidable mastiff. A whole world 
defiles before us, lawyers and judges, 
the exhibition crowd, philanthropists, 
comet gazers, summer boarders and 
bathers, the fraud and the dupe, the 
tenant and the landlord, the stage, 
the rich and pompous, the shy and the 
poor, all are mirrored for us in thousands 
of plates, and so truly, so individually 
and expressively mirrored, that often 
the legend below simply reiterates what the char- 
acters themselves have already said to us. Daumier 
has always something to say, and he has a rare 
mastery of expression ; moreover he has absolute 
command of the human form and he uses a me- 
dium — lithography — better suited than any other 
process of reproduction to the unlabored rendering 
of rapid thought. 

Versatile as Daumier is in his use of lithographic 
possibilities, he does not by any means exhaust the 
resources of this flexible medium. This will readily 
appear from the examples of other noted artist- 
lithographers, which are shown together with the 
Daumiers. These latter are largely loans from the 
collections of Mr. Francis Bullard and Mr. C. H. 
Whitaker. Well-known names will be found 
among the prints shown. Many artists of note 
have turned to lithography as a means of easy ex- 
pression, and their slightest shadings of individuality 
have been faithfully reproduced from the stone. 
Whistler's sensitive touch produces visions of the 
misty Thames in faint washes of gray. More 
frequently, he uses the lithographic crayon to give 
us glimpses of London streets or shops, or exquisite 



